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The Controversy 
On World Affairs 


Democrats and GOP Take Up 
Many Questions About 
Our Foreign Policy 


This is the third in our series 
of articles on Presidential cam- 
paign issues. It goes into the 
debate as to which candidate 
and party can best handle the 
nation’s foreign affairs. 


HROUGHOUT this country’s his- 

tory, candidates in Presidential 
campaigns have talked about foreign 
policy. But the topic has not always 
attracted so much attention as it does 
today. Voters in many earlier elec- 
tions appeared to be concerned almost 
entirely with so-called ‘pocketbook”’ 
issues—including such matters as bus- 





See page 3 editorial on why we 
are not including religion as one 
of our campaign-issue articles. 











iness conditions, wages, and the prices 
of farm products. Foreign policy often 
seemed obscure and remote. 

In recent times, though, more and 
more people have begun to realize that 
they can be vitally affected by the way 
in which our government handles its 
relations with other countries. Polit- 
ical observers say that in this present 
election race—perhaps more than ever 
before—prospective voters are show- 
ing deep interest in foreign affairs. 

The reason is clear. Great concern 
has developed over a series of startling 
international situations—including 
the rise of a bitterly anti-U. S. regime 
in Cuba, the collapse of the summit 
conference last spring, the cancella- 
tion of President Eisenhower’s visit 
to Japan, violence in the Congo, and 
Mr. Khrushchev’s demand for sweep- 
ing changes in the UN (see page 4 
note). 

Can war be avoided? This is one 
of the leading questions in most peo- 
ple’s minds. Americans of both par- 
ties are united in their desire to main- 
tain world peace. 

The vast majority of people in com- 
munist-controlled nations undoubtedly 
have this same desire, but they are 
given no voice as to the courses of 
action their countries take. They can- 
not choose their own leaders. In Amer- 
ica we can select our own leaders; and 
it is each voter’s responsibility to 
help make certain that the eventual 
choice is a sound one. 


What do Democratic and Republi- 
can speakers, in the election cam- 
paign, say about America’s recent 
role in world affairs? 


Most Democrats contend that the 
Eisenhower Administration has shown 
lack of foresight in dealing with inter- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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ARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


SOMETHING TO KEEP AN EYE ON—the Russian bear’s efforts to win control of free West Berlin 


Tension Rises in Divided Berlin 


Reds Try Again to Force Western Allies from German City 


The East German communists 
recently clamped new restric- 
tions on travel between West 
and East Berlin. Here is the 
story of divided Berlin, and the 
pressures that have made it a 
trouble spot of the cold war. 


HE time: April 1945. The place: 

Berlin. A great cloud of dark 
smoke hangs low over the besieged 
capital of Hitler’s Germany. Through- 
out the sprawling eastern suburbs 
may be heard the crackling of rifle 
fire and the crash of artillery. 

From several directions, Soviet 
troops are boring into the city. Soon 
they will have won control of this 
urban wasteland of burned-out build- 
ings, rubble, and flooded subways. 
Within a few days, World War II 
will have ended in Europe. 

As the Red Army fights its way 
into Berlin, U. S. and British troops 
are along the Elbe River, some 75 
miles to the west. They have been 
ordered to stop their drive toward the 
east and await their Russian allies. 
It has already been agreed that, after 


the war ends, U. S., British, and 
Soviet troops will occupy Berlin. 
(Later, France was to become a full 
partner in thg occupation.) 

Thus was Set in motion the chain 
of events that was to make Berlin a 
source of contention. Over the past 
15 years, it has been an object of 
constant communist pressure as the 
Reds have tried to force the western 
powers out of the city. 

A few weeks ago, the communists 
started a new campaign with the final 
goal of getting control of all Berlin. 
Before we examine this latest ma- 
neuver, let us see how this city became 
so deeply involved in the cold war. 

After the war. As soon as the 
fighting ended, the occupation plan— 
upon which the allies had all agreed 
—went into effect. The United States, 
Britain, and France took over sectors 
in western Germany, and in Berlin. 
Russia’s occupation zone was in east- 
ern Germany, and it, too, took over 
a part of Berlin. The latter city was 
completely surrounded by the Soviet 
zone of occupied Germany. 

At that time, it was felt that the 


occupation of Germany and Berlin 
would not last long—only until a per- 
manent peace treaty could be drawn 
up. But as it became evident that the 
Soviet Union was out to extend com- 
munist control into central Europe 
and elsewhere, relations between Rus- 
sia and the western allies hardened, 
and the prospects for a peace treaty 
dwindled. 

The 1948 airlift. To transport their 
troops and supplies into Berlin—110 
miles inside the Soviet occupation 
zone of Germany—the western allies 
were given access to certain routes of 
entry. On designated highways, rail- 
road lines, and canal systems, the 
Russians set up stations to check on 
all traffic. Air corridors into West 
Berlin were also agreed upon. 

It soon became plain that the Soviet 
Union wanted to force the western 
powers out of Berlin. In 1948, it made 
a major attempt to do so by stopping 
all land and water traffic into West 
Berlin—in clear violation of previous 
agreements. 

The United States, Britain, 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Democrats and GOP Take Up Many Questions About Foreign Policy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


national 
events to 


problems—that it allows 
drift along until serious 
crises develop, then tries to deal with 
each one on an emergency basis. As 
a result, it is argued, America has 
suffered losses in prestige, and her 
position of world leadership is less 
firmly held today than it once was. 
maintain that certain 
if they had occurred 
Democratic Administration, 
would have raised a storm of condem- 
nation among Republicans. They ask, 
according to columnist Marquis Childs, 
what would happen “if a Democrat 
were in the White House and Cuba 
were ‘lost’ to a pro-communist regime, 
with the rest of the Caribbean and 
even South America threatened; if 
under a Democratic President the U-2 
disaster had occurred and a young 
American [had been] pleading for his 
life in a Soviet court; if a Democratic 
President had been kept out of a 
friendly country, Japan, to which he 
very much wanted to go, by hostile 


mobs?” 


Democrats 
recent events, 


under a 


Senator John Kennedy, in speaking 
of other nations’ attitudes toward the 
United States, “Friends have 
slipped into neutrality—and neutrals 
hostility,’’ during President 
Eisenhower’s time in office. 

According to critics of the Adminis- 
tration, Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 
bold and aggressive attitude in the UN 
Assembly reflects his belief that Rus- 
sia’s influence is growing in compari- 
son to America’s. 

Democrats acknowledge the fact 
that they bringing up an un- 
pleasant subject when they say our 
nation’s influence is declining. But, 
argue, the situation is one 
which the American people must face 
frankly, must take immediate 
steps to correct. 


Says: 


into 


are 


they 
and 


Most Republicans argue that Demo- 
cratic charges of this kind may, in 
themselves, do our country 
harm in the eyes of other nations. 
GOP candidate Richard Nixon says 
neither party should make statements 
which would encourage communist dic- 
tators to feel “that this nation—the 
leader of the free world—is weak of 
will, is indecisive, is unsure and hesi- 


serious 


tant to use her vast power, is poorly 
defended, is held at bay by imperial- 
istic communism, is divided in opinion 
on world affairs—believing that the 
majority of mankind holds her in dis- 
dain.” 

Mr. Nixon also comments: “As far 
as prestige is concerned, I point to a 
vote in the United Nations which just 
occurred on the Congo. ... The Rus- 
sians were on one side and we were 
on the other side. How many votes 
None. How many votes 
Seventy.” 


did they get? 
lid we get? 

As to GOP accomplishments, party 
pokesmen say: “The present Admin- 
stration has consistently shown firm- 
ness in the face of threatened aggres- 
on, and blocked further 
encroachments upon the 
Together with our allies, 
we have done this in West Berlin, on 
Nationalist islands of 
Matsu, and in various 


thus has 
ommunist 


tree world. 


the Chinese 
Quemoy and 
other places. 

“We have stopped the expansion of 
the communist empire, and have done 
it without getting into a major war. 
There have been no American battle 
asuaities since the Korean Armistice, 


which occurred shortly after Presi-- 
dent Eisenhower entered the White 


House. 

“Regardless of what Premier Khru- 
shchev may think about Soviet influ- 
ence as compared to that of our na- 
tion, we will continue to resist his ag- 
gressive moves in the UN and else. 
where.” 


With respect to future policies, what 


do the Presidential candidates and 
their parties recommend? 


Mr. Nixon has said that, if he ané 
Henry Cabot Lodge are elected Presi- 
dent and Vice President, he will make 
extensive use of the foreign-affairs 
experience which Mr. Lodge gained 
while serving as U. S. Ambassador to 


President Eisenhower, in his UN 
speech on September 22, called for a 
major United Nations effort to “help 
newly developing African countries” 
with long-term modernization pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Kennedy is likewise thinking of 
an international program to assist 
underdeveloped’ lands. He says that 
the next President “must promptly re- 
quest our more prosperous NATO al- 
lies, and possibly Japan and others, to 
join with us” in such an undertaking. 
Senator Kennedy hopes his plan would 
be carried out through the UN. 

The Democratic platform, as we 
have already noted, puts much stress 
on economic aid for underdeveloped 
countries, as compared to military as- 
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THREE MEN IN A TUB.—they’re having a rough ride 


the United Nations. In fact, he hopes 
to have Mr. Lodge supervise all gov- 
ernmental activities—aside from the 
military—that concern international 
relations. 

In their campaign platform, the Re- 
publicans say: “We believe military 
assistance to our allies under the mu- 
tual security program should be con- 
tinued with all the vigor and funds 
needed.” 

The GOP statement puts less em- 
phasis on non-military aid—to help 
boost living standards in underdevel- 
oped countries—than does the Demo- 
cratic platform. But Vice President 
Nixon, in his first speech as the Re- 
publican candidate, said: “Our next 
President must tell the people... 
what they need to hear—why, for 
example, it may be just as essential 
to the national interest to build a dam 
in India as in California.” 


sistance programs. It says: “Where 
military assistance remains essential 
for the common defense, we shall see 
that the requirements are fully met. 
But as rapidly as security considera- 
tions permit, we will replace tanks 
with tractors [and] bombers with bull- 
dozers.” 

In August, at President Eisenhow- 
er’s request, Congress granted half a 
billion dollars for a program to speed 
economic development and boost living 
standards in Latin America. This ac- 
tion received widespread Democratic 
support. Many Democrats feel, how- 
ever, that if a plan of this type had 
been launched earlier it might have 
helped prevent the rise of anti-U. S. 
movements such as Fidel Castro’s. 

Disarmament efforts and related 
matters, including the establishment 
of international bans on _ nuclear- 
weapons tests, don’t provide a sharply 


contested issue between the parties. 
Democrats and Republicans agree that 
we must continue to work for an ef- 
fective world disarmament program 
—coupled with a foolproof interna- 
tional inspection system to prevent 
any country from “cheating.” 

So far, however, efforts to achieve 
this goal have been blocked by dis- 
agreements between the free nations 
and Russia. 


What about the 2 Presidential can- 
didates’ personal qualifications to di- 
rect our foreign affairs? 

Mr. Nixon, as Vice President, has 
given much attention to international 
relations. He has visited well over 50 
countries, has debated with Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, and has faced 
communist-led rioters in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Republicans put much stress on this 
record, and they go on to say that Mr. 
Nixon has regularly been in touch 
with President Eisenhower, the Sec- 
retary of State, and other top policy- 
making officials. He is, they conclude, 
extremely well qualified to become our 
country’s President and its No. 1 
spokesman in world affairs. 

Democrats contend that the foreign 
tours and visits made by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon—and those by President 
Eisenhower too—have exerted very 
little beneficial influence so far as 
strengthening our position abroad is 
concerned, Also, they argue, the hos- 
tile receptions given to Mr. Nixon in 
Latin America 2 years ago should have 
been foreseen, and his trip~ should 
never have been undertaken at that 
time. 

Finally, the Democrats say, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower himself has cast 
doubt on the extent to which Mr. 
Nixon has taken part in decision- 
making. 

Mr. Kennedy, of course, has not 
been in a position to perform admin- 
istrative work on foreign policy. He 
is, though, a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. In this 
committee, and on the Senate floor, he 
has consistently supported foreign eco- 
nomic aid programs and various other 
efforts to cooperate with friendly na- 
tions. Moreover, he has_ traveled 
widely during his terms in the Senate 
and also in earlier years. 

Republicans argue that Senator 
Kennedy is not nearly so experienced 
in the foreign-relations field as is 
Vice President Nixon. Also, they at- 
tack him repeatedly for his suggestion 
—made last spring—that the United 
States could have expressed “regret” 
to Soviet Premier Khrushchev for the 
U-2 reconnaissance flights. 

On this point, Mr. Kennedy says 
that GOP spokesmen are twisting 
the actual meaning of his comment. 
Khrushchev, he points out, had said 
the Paris conference couldn’t proceed 
unless several demands related to the 
U-2 incident were met. Senator Ken- 
nedy feels that if an expression of 
regret had been the only demand, it 
“might have been .. . reasonable.” 
According to Republicans, however, a 
U. S. apology would have been taken 
as a sure sign of weakness. 

In conclusion. The debate on for- 
eign policy is likely to become more 
and more intense as the campaign 
proceeds. Listen carefully to both 
sides, as they argue this extremely 
important topic. —By ToM MYER 
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October Events to Put 
Down on Your Calendar 


October 12. Columbus Day, com- 
memorating Christopher Columbus’ 
discovery of the new world in 1492. 

October 14. President Eisenhower 
will be 70 years old. 

October 15. The nation’s papers 
will begin celebrating National News- 
paper Week. 

October 24. The United Nations ob- 
serves its 15th Anniversary. The en- 
tire week, beginning October 23, is 
celebrated as United Nations Week in 
many parts of the world. This is a 
particularly important birthday, since 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev is seeking 
a reorganization of the world body 
which would weaken it and perhaps 
even destroy it (see page 4 note). 

October 31. Halloween festivities 
are held. On this day, a growing num- 
ber of young people collect funds for 
needy children overseas in a campaign 
sponsored by UNICEF. For informa- 
tion on this worthwhile Halloween ac- 
tivity, write to United States Commit- 
tee for UNICEF, P.O. Box 1618, 
Church Street Station, New York 8, 
i. ee 

October is also Science Youth Month 
—a time to remind young Americans 
of the opportunities and the country’s 
need for them in scientific fields. A 
long list of groups and organizations, 
including the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, Science Service, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Depart- 
ment of Defense, and many others are 
participating in Science Youth Month 
activities this year. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell part of a city. 


1. Chief Justice _ 
presides over Supreme Court. 





Ee 

leading role in helping the St. Louis 
Cardinals win the World Series in 1931 
and in 1934. 

3. A continent. 

4. Capital of Georgia. 

.. Pee: eee 
Ireland is President of UN General As- 
sembly this year. 

6. Potter bie 
Justice of Supreme Court. 
a a 

of West Berlin. 

8. Hugo , appointed 
in 1937, has been on Supreme Court 
longer than any other present member. 

a 
provided food and other supplies during 
Russian blockade of West Berlin in 
1948-49. 

10. There are 
the Supreme Court. 


_., newest 


_is Mayor 





Justices on 
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Last Week 


HorRIZONTAL: Argentina. VERTICAL: 
1. Augusta; 2. rice; 3. Georgia; 4. Ikeda; 
5. Annapolis; 6. Tokyo; 7. Tito; 8. 
Nasser; 9. Akihito. 
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THEY’RE LOOKING for college catalogs and guides dealing with career facts 


Career for Tomorrow 





Make College Plans Now 


HOULD I go to college? If so, 

what preparations should I make? 
How do I go about choosing the in- 
stitution that is best for me? Will 
the nation’s colleges be so crowded 
that there won’t be room for me? 

These are some of the many ques- 
tions that high school students around 
the country are now asking counselors 
and teachers. Here, in brief, are 
some answers given by coilege officials, 
the U. S. Department of Labor, guid- 
ance counselors, and others working 
in the field of education: 

Should you continue your educa- 
tion beyond high school? That de- 
pends largely upon your vocational 
goals, your ability, and your financial 
means. A _ college education is a 
“must” for nearly all professions and 
for many technical posts. It is ob- 
viously not required of truck drivers, 
most salesclerks, or skilled tradesmen, 
among other vocations. 

Remember, though, additional 
education of any kind beyond high 
school will pay dividends regardless 
of what line of work you plan to 
follow. Just a few months in a busi- 
ness college or technical school will 
probably help you land a better job 
and get ahead faster than you would 
be able to do without such training. 
In addition, the more education you 
have, the better you should be able 
to adjust to life’s problems, and the 
wider your interests should be. 

What can you do now by way of 
preparation? Entrance requirements 
vary from one college to another, and 
for different courses of study. But 
students interested in any college 
should try to include the following 
subjects in their high school program: 
English, 3 to 4 years; social studies 
(usually American history and civics), 
2 years; mathematics, 2 to 3 years; 
science, 2 years, including 1 year of 
a laboratory science; foreign lan- 
guages, 2 to 3 years. 

Talk to your guidance counselor 
about the subjects you need for the 
vocation you have in mind and for the 
college of your choice. He can also 
tell you about aptitude and other tests, 
if any, that may be required. 

Keep in mind that your chances of 
getting into college will depend 
largely upon your high school record 
—grades as well as participation in 


school and community affairs. So 
work hard for good grades and take 
an active part in extracurricular 
school and community projects. 

How do you choose? Keep in mind 
your career plans. Some colleges offer 
more complete training in certain 
professional fields than do other insti- 
tutions. So make certain that the 
school of your choice offers the course 
of study needed for the career you 
have selected. 

Of course, you must also consider 
costs. Find out from college catalogs 
what the average yearly student ex- 
penses are, and discuss the matter of 
finances with your parents. If you are 
short of funds, check into scholarships 
and similar assistance programs for 
students that each college offers. 

You should also consider a number 
of other factors, such as (1) the size 
of the institution, (2) distance from 
home, and (3) the extracurricular 
activities that are offered. Perhaps 
you would like to attend a smaller 
college where you can get to know 
the entire student body. Or you may 
prefer to go to a large institution that 
offers a wide variety of activities. 
You may want to commute to classes 
from your home to save money. Or 
perhaps you have your heart set on 
living on a campus away from home. 

Are colleges overcrowded? It’s 
true that a number of colleges, par- 
ticularly the “big name” institutions, 
are turning away thousands of appli- 
cants. But there is still plenty of 
room for additional students in many 
colleges scattered over the nation. 
Talk to your high school guidance 
counselor or principal about campus 
openings. 

Remember that the deadline for 
applying to the larger colleges often 
falls on November 1 for the following 
school year. Hence, if you are now 
a senior and hope to go to college in 
the 1961-62 academic year, you should 
try to get your application in before 
the first of next month. Many of the 
smaller institutions, though, often ac- 
cept applicants as late as spring for 
the following fall semester. 

(In coming career articles, we shall 
discuss scholarships and other student 
aid programs, plus hints to help make 
your stay in college a successful one.) 

—By ANTON BERLE 


Candidates Speak Out 
On “Religious Issue” 


By Clay Coss 


WE announced last week that, un- 
less unforeseen developments 
arose, one of the main articles in this 
issue of the paper would present a 
roundup of statements by candidates 
and others on the religious question 
in the campaign. After carefully sur- 
veying this matter, we have decided 
to respect the wishes of the Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential candi- 
dates of both parties, all four of whom 
have strongly stated that they do not 
think religion should be an issue in 
the election race. 

Richard Nixon, GOP Presidential 
candidate, was reared as a Quaker, but 
he and his family often attend a 
Methodist Church in Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Nixon has said it would be 
“tragic” if the election were deter- 
mined on religious grounds. He sees 
communism in the world as the great 
danger and declares that “all religions 
must. work together” against it—that 
the United States must “be united” 
on the communist issue “and not di- 
vided.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, the Republican 
Vice Presidential candidate, is an 
Episcopalian. He has both Episco- 
palian and Catholic grandchildren. 

Mr. Lodge recently said on NBC’s 
Meet the Press; “I do not want any- 
body to vote for me on religious 
grounds. I refuse to accept the posi- 
tion that my 3 Roman Catholic grand- 
children, my 2 Episcopal grandchil- 
dren, or anybody’s children or grand- 
children are barred from becoming 
President because of religion or race. 
The question has 
no place in this 
campaign. It vio- 
lates the spirit of 
the Constitution.” 

John Kennedy, 
Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate, 
is a Catholic. He 
stated during his 
campaign in the 
primaries that he 
did not want votes for or against him 
because of his religion; he wanted the 
election settled on the basis of the 
man and his policies. 

Mr. Kennedy has expressed his hope 
for an America “without religious in- 
tolerance”; where “all men and all 
churches” are treated as equal; where 
“there is no Catholic vote, no anti- 
Catholic vote, no bloc-voting of any 
kind.” 

Lyndon B. Johnson, Democratic 
Vice Presidentia! Candidate, is a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, but often 
attends the Episcopal Church to which 
his wife and 2 daughters belong. 

Mr. Johnson has said: “Wherever 
I may go I will never speak as a South- 
erner to Southerners, or as a Protes- 
tant to Protestants, or as a white to 
whites. I will speak only as an Amer- 
ican to Americans—whatever their 
region, religion, or race.” 

These statements speak for them- 
selves. On at least one point, the four 
candidates are in complete agreement. 

We are not saying that they are 
right or wrong. This is a question 
each person must decide for himself. 
But it is significant when all top 
political leaders think alike on a con- 
troversial issue. 


Clay Coss 
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West Berlin’s Mayor 
Brandt Fights Back 


Willy Brandt, mayor of West Berlin, 
is determined to keep his city free 
despite renewed threats from Moscow 
and its East German puppet govern- 
ment (see page 1 story). 

Born Herbert Frahm 46 years ago, 
the West Berlin mayor took his pres- 
ent name when he fled from Nazi Ger- 
many to Norway in the 1930’s. He 
changed his name to help elude his 
Nazi pursuers, after having worked 
against the Adolf Hitler movement. 

Mr. Brandt became a Norwegian 
citizen and continued to work actively 
against the Nazi system until Hitler’s 
armies invaded Norway. After the 
war, he returned to Germany and re- 
gained his former citizenship. He was 
then chosen to serve in the West Berlin 
lawmaking body, and became mayor 
of the old German capital in 1957. 

Now the popular Berlin mayor has 
his sights set on the top political post 
in German public life—that of Chan- 
cellor. Not long ago, Mr. Brandt was 
chosen by the Social Democratic Party 
to run against Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer in elections to be held next 
year. 

Willy Brandt has a Norwegian wife 
and 2 sons. He speaks Norwegian at 
home, while using his native German 
on He also speaks 
fluent English, and made many friends 
while visiting America in 1958 and 
1959. 


official business. 


Materials to Help 
You Observe UN Day 


In less than a month—on October 
24—the United Nations will celebrate 
its 15th birthday. The United States 
Committee for the UN hopes that all 
Americans will in some way observe 
this occasion. 


ory of the Week 


FORD MOTOR CO. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL for 1961 is all-new in styling and is smaller in length, height, and width than 1960 models 


The Committee is a privately sup- 


ported citizens’ group whose chairman 
is appointed annually by the President 
of the United States. The organiza- 
tion operates throughout the year to 
encourage an active interest among 
Americans in the work of the United 
Nations. 

One of the many services provided 
by the Committee is the publication of 
pamphlets, posters, and other mate- 
rials dealing with the international 
organization. Students may order 
any of the following materials by writ- 
ing to the U. S. Committee for the 
United Nations, 816 Twenty-first 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

1. The UN at Work—a 4-page pam- 
phlet giving the 15-year record of the 
world organization in summary form, 
and listing a number of interesting 
facts about the global body. Sets of 
from 1 to 5 free of charge. Addi- 
tional copies 2 cents each. 

2. UN Day Poster. Up to 5 free. 
Additional copies 100 for $1.50. 

3. UN Day Family Meal—sugges- 
tions for planning an international 
meal at home. Up to 50 copies free. 

4. United States and United Na- 
tions Flags. Set of 2 for $1.50. 

Write to the Committee for a list of 


other materials on celebrating UN 
day. Incidentally, the association re- 
quests that 50 cents be enclosed with 
all orders that include free materials 
to help cover handling expenses. 


Congo Looks Ahead 
To Better Times 


Unless there has been a dramatic 
change within the Republic of the 
Congo since this paper went to press, 
anti-communist Colonel Joseph Mo- 
butu apparently remains firmly in con- 
trol of the young and explosive land. 
Colonel Mobutu has set up a special 
commission, with Justin Bomboko as 
its head, to govern the Congo until 
January 1. At that time, the army 
officer says he will return the reins of 
government to elected officials if they 
can agree on a leader. 

The Congolese army and a substan- 
tial number of the land’s citizens ap- 
pear to support Colonel Mobutu and 
his temporary “commission” govern- 
ment. However, ex-Premier Patrice 
Lumumba, who has Moscow’s support, 
and some other opposition leaders are 
still seeking to regain power in the 
Congo. Hence, their efforts might 
lead to renewed strife at any time. 





CHRISTY MATHEWSON, a pitcher for the 
New York Giants, was the first great World 
Series performer. In 1905, the strapping, 
25-year-old righthander pitched 3 complete 
games in 6 days against the Philadelphia 
Athletics. Not only did he win each game, 
but the Athletics could not score once. In 
pitching 3 shutouts, Mathewson struck out 18 

and gave up only 1 
base on balls. He had 
a whistling fast ball 
as well as a variety 
of other pitches, but 
was best known for 
his fadeaway delivery 
—a curve that drop- 
ped sharply and to 
the left. A native of 
Pennsylvania, Matty 
had graduated from 
Bucknell University 
where he was both a 
fine pitcher and an outstanding football player. 
Entering pro baseball at a time when the 
sport was considered a bit rowdy, the clean- 
cut and highly respected Mathewson helped to 
win public backing for the game. He lasted 
for 17 years in the National League, and won 
373 games during regular-season play. The 
37 victories he compiled in 1908 is an all- 
time record. Matty later took part in other 
World Series, but he never matched his per- 
formance of 1905—nor has any other pitcher 
in the years that have followed. Even today, 
Mathewson is considered by many baseball ex- 
perts as the greatest pitcher of all time. 
After he retired, he was a successful writer 
of sports fiction for boys. He died in 1925, 
a victim of tuberculosis. 





SPORTS — HEROES OF PAST WORLD SERIES 


BABE RUTH had a remarkable record in 
World Series play. He performed both as a 
pitcher and an outfielder. As a young left- 
handed hurler with the Boston Red Sox, he 
won 3 World Series games and was never de- 
feated. Later he became an outfielder and 
was traded to the New York Yankees. With 
Ruth's help, the Yankees won 6 out of 7 

series between 1921 
and 1932. Only once 
in a New York uni- 
form did Babe hit less 
than .300 in the fall 
playoffs. In 1928 he 
batted a record- 
breaking 625. On 2 
occasions he hit 3 
home runs in a single 
World Series game. 
Those who remember 
Ruth like to tell of 
the time in the 1932 
series when the big slugger reacted to jeers 
by stepping out of the batter's box and point- 
ing to the centerfield bleachers. A moment 
later, he hit the ball into that very spot! 
Born in Baltimore in 1895, Ruth spent most 
of his youthful years in a school for boys, most 
of whom needed special guidance. There he 
first attracted attention as an athlete. Brother 
Gilbert, one of his teachers, encouraged Ruth 
to devote his time to baseball, and in 1914 
the youth reached the big leagues. The Babe 
lasted for 22 years as a big leaguer. In regu- 
lar season play he hit 714 homers, and clouted 
15 more in World Series competition. He 
died in 1948 of cancer, but for years to 
come, the record books will carry the name 
of this spectacular diamond performer. 


PEPPER MARTIN of the St. Louis Cardinals 
dominated the World Series of 1931 in a way 
that no other rookie has ever matched. When 
the autumn games started, this newcomer to 
the big leagues was unknown to most fans 
around the country. But by the time the 
series ended, practically every American had 
heard of John Henry “Pepper” Martin. Against 

the Philadelphia Ath- 

letics—who were aim- 

ing for their third 

world title in a row— 

the young outfielder 

made 12 hits, stole 

5 bases, and batted 

.500 to lead his team 

to victory. Pepper's 

dashing base-running 

caught the fancy of 

j the fans, and sports- 

writers nicknamed 

him “the Wild Horse 

of the Osage.” A colorful and enthusi- 

astic athlete, the young Oklahoman always 

slid into a base head first in a cloud of dust. 

Three years later, the Cardinals again won 

‘he National League pennant, and as a member 

of the rollicking crew known as the “Gas 

House Gang,” Pepper played a leading role in 

relping the Redbirds win another world cham- 

pionship. He made 11 hits and stole 3 bases 

as St. Louis defeated the Detroit Tigers. 

Moved from the outfield to third base, Martin 

was not a smooth fielder, but the zest with 

which he flung himself in front of ground 

balls—often stopping them with his chest— 

made Pepper an exciting player to watch. 

Today, this World Series star of the 1930's is 
@ successful minor-league manager. 


BROWN BROS 








Live World Drama at 
UN Affects Us All 


This session of the UN General As- 
sembly is expected to go down in his- 
tory as one of the most dramatic of all 
time. Never before or probably never 
again will it be surpassed in the num- 
ber of world leaders in attendance, 
Such famous heads of government as 
Eisenhower, Khrushchev, Nehru, Mac- 
millan, Nasser, Tito, Castro, Sukarno, 
and others have been making head- 
lines from the UN rostrum in New 
York City. 

In the short time since the session 
opened—about 2 weeks ago—there 
have been enough fireworks for a 
dozen Fourth of Julys. Khrushchev, 
angered by the fact that the Assembly 
gave an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence to Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold for his efforts to bring 
peace in Africa’s Congo, called for a 
reorganization of the world body. He 
would have 3 Secretaries-General, at 
least one of whom would represent the 
communists. In other words, he wants 
to try to check action in the Assembly 
just as Russia is now able to do by her 
veto power in the 11-member Security 
Council. 

Khrushchev also desires to move the 
UN out of New York City. Why?— 
Because he was restricted to a small 
area around the United Nations head- 
quarters and because his enemies in 
this country—consisting mainly of 
former Russians and other European 
victims of communism—have given 
him a hard time. 

The Soviet dictator made his usual 
attacks on U.S. “aggressive military 
policies” and western “colonialism.” 
At the same time, he boasted about 
Soviet military superiority over the 
United States, but failed to mention 
the Eastern European nations Russia 
has “colonized.” 

Castro and other Soviet supporters 
lost no time in echoing Khrushchev’s 
sentiments in parrot-like fashion. 

;In contrast to these negative at- 
tacks, President Eisenhower asked the 
Assembly to give large-scale economic 
aid to the African nations and to pro- 
tect their independence. He also ap- 
pealed again for disarmament backed 
by a foolproof inspection system. 

India’s Nehru adopted his usual role 
as “peacemaker.” His efforts were in 
the direction of attempting to bring 
about compromises among the bitterly 
opposed forces. 

The world will anxiously await the 
final chapter of this all-important and 
dangerous session of the UN General 
Assembly to see whether peace pros- 
pects appear better or worse as a result 
of its proceedings. 
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New Expeditions on 
Way to Antarctica 


Early this month, several ships of 
new Antarctic expeditions will head 
for the frozen continent. The United 
States and several other nations are 
outfitting expeditions to the South 
Pole area again this year. 

For the first time, the ice-covered 
continent will be explored under the 
terms of a treaty signed earlier this 
year. According to the agreement, 
military maneuvers and the testing of 
weapons, including nuclear bombs, are 
banned in Antarctica. The giant ter- 
ritory will be used chiefly for scientific 
purposes. 

For its part in the 1960 season, the 
United States plans to improve bases 
in Antarctica and make them usable 
the year round. American explorers 
also plan to make an over-the-snow 
trip, by heavy tractor, from Byrd Sta- 
tion to the South Pole. 

Moreover, plans are under way for 
the building of the first atomic power 

_ station in the Antarctic. The plant, 
to be completed by 1962, will be put 
up at McMurdo Sound, on the Pacific 
side of the frozen continent. In time, 
it will supply heat, electricity, and hot 
water for the base there. 

In addition to the United States, 
Australia, Belgium, Britain, Chile, 
France, Japan, New Zealand, Russia, 
and the Union of South Africa plan to 
take part in expeditions during 1960- 
1961. 


Frederick Boland Heads 
UN General Assembly 


A veteran diplomat and United Na- 
tions delegate from Ireland presides 
over the 15th annual meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
He is 56-year-old Frederick Boland. 
He won the UN post by a vote of 46 
to 25 over his closest rival, Jiri Nosek 
of Red Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Boland, who is trained in law 
and economics, joined Ireland’s for- 
eign service in 1929. He became his 
country’s UN representative about 5 


UNITED NATIONS 


AMBASSADOR RAJESHWAR DAYAL (left) of India is successor to UN 
Under-Secretary Ralph Bunche (right) as personal representative in the Congo 
for the world organization’s Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold. 


years ago. During that time, he has 
been particularly active in the global 
body’s efforts to help colonial areas 
become independent countries. 


Panama Flag Now 
Flies Beside Ours 


The Republic of Panama’s banner 
now flies side by side with Old Glory 
over the Panama Canal Zone. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has ordered this to 
be done as a courtesy to the govern- 
ment of Panama. In the past, the 
issue over Panama’s right to fly its 
flag over the Canal Zone has led to 
riots and noisy demonstrations against 
Uncle Sam, so the new move is likely 
to help restore friendly ties between 
the 2 sides. 


Latest UN Members— 
How Will They Vote? 


There are now a total of 96 United 
Nations members—14 were added 
early in the current General Assembly 
session, and more may be admitted 
before this year ends. Thirteen of the 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“Do you think you know all about how 
to run a grocery store?” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“In that case, I’ll hire you. You speak 
as though you have had experience.’ 

* 

“What is your opinion of my novel?” 
asked the author anxiously. 

“It’s worthless.” 

“Come, now. Don’t run down your 
opinion. I’d still like to have it.” 














ART WINBURG 


“Hooray! It’s a home run!” 





The wife was trying to get her hus- 
band to buy a new car, but he didn’t like 
the idea. 

“Do you think that automobiles grow 
on trees?” he asked. 

“Of course not, silly,” replied his wife. 
“Everyone knows they come from plants.” 


* 


The mother was proudly showing her 
daughter off to a visitor who asked the 
little girl: 

“What are you going to do when you 
get as big as your mother?” 

“Diet,” the girl quickly answered. 


* 


An extremely tired and overworked 
doctor woke up one night when the tele- 
phone rang. “Hello,” he grumbled. “What 
do you want?” 

“Hurry right over, doc,” he heard an 
excited voice explain. “I’m ill and my 
wife has one of those books on what to 
do until the doctor comes, and I’m afraid 
she’ll do it.” 


’ 


* 


The new office boy had been neglecting 
his duties and his employer decided to 
give him a reminder. 

“My boy,” he began. “I wrote your 
name with my finger in the dust.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the youth, “but 
I wish you would learn to spell it right.” 


new members are African lands; the 
other one is the island of Cyprus in 
the Mediterranean. 

The African countries admitted to 
the UN this year include Cameroun, 
Chad, Congo, Republic of the Congo, 
Central African Republic, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Niger, Mala- 
gasy Republic, Somali Republic, Up- 
per Volta, and Togo. 

In general, the new UN members, 
as well as others from Asia and Af- 
rica, regard themselves as neutrals in 
the western-communist world struggle. 
How will these lands, which make up 
approximately half of the Assembly 
membership, vote when big issues di- 
viding the western nations and the 
communist camp come up for a deci- 
sion in the Assembly? 

In some early UN votes, most of 
these neutral lands did not support 
proposals made by Moscow. A vast 
majority of them, for instance, backed 
UN Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s handling of the global body’s 
Congo mission. They refused to sup- 
port a Soviet condemnation of Mr. 
Hammarskjold and his Congo activi- 
ties. 

On another issue—the election of 
an Assembly President—Russia suc- 
ceeded in winning only scattered non- 
communist votes for its candidate— 
Czechoslovakia’s Jiri Nosek. Never- 
theless, the Reds managed to get a 
total of 25 votes for Mr. Nosek—in- 
cluding 9 from Russia and its satel- 
lites. 


The Elections and 
Beyond on Radio-TV 


Presidential candidates John Ken- 
nedy and Richard Nixon will make 
their second joint radio-TV appear- 
ance on Friday, October 7. Other pro- 
grams on which the 2 men will appear 
at the same time on radio-TV are 
scheduled for October 13 and 21. All 
major radio and television networks 
will carry these shows. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with (1) the farm issue 
in the campaign, and (2) troubled 
Laos and neighboring areas in South- 
east Asia. 





News Quiz 











U. S. Foreign Policy 


1. According to political observers, 
how do voters’ present attitudes on for- 
eign policy differ from those in certain 
earlier campaigns? 

2. What do most Democrats say about 
our country’s record in international 
matters during the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration? 

3. How do GOP spokesmen reply? 

4. In general, what proposals do Vice 
President Nixon and his followers make 
concerning America’s future course in 
world affairs? 

5. What do Senator Kennedy and his 
supporters say about this topic? 

6. Briefly discuss the experience, in the 
foreign policy field, of each Presidential 
candidate. 


Discussion 


1. Concerning America’s role in world 
affairs over the last few years, do you 
agree mainly with Republican or with 
Democratic campaign spokesmen? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. Which of the 2 major-party Presi- 
dential candidates do you regard as 
better qualified to deal with matters of 
foreign policy? Explain your position. 


The Berlin Issue 


1. Why has the occupation of Berlin 
lasted longer than originally planned? 

2. How did the western powers react 
in 1948 when Russia tried to force them 
from Berlin? 

3. Compare East and West Berlin as 
to living conditions and government. 

4. What threat regarding Berlin is 
Khrushchev now holding over the heads 
of the western allies? 

5. What has been one of West Berlin’s 

eatest contributions to the cause of 
the free world? 

6. According to some observers, how 
might the United Nations play a useful 
role in solving the Berlin issue? 

7. What has been the situation relat- 
ing to the movements of supplies ito 
West Berlin since 1949? 


1. Do you think the United States 
should seek to make Berlin an inter- 
national city under United Nations 
supervision? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you favor—or oppose—dealing 
with East German officials if they re- 
place the Russians at check points on 
the routes to West Berlin? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. As of last week, who was in con- 
tro! of the Republic of the Congo? 

2. How many members does the United 
Nations now have? How have the mem- 
bers lined up in early UN contests in- 
volving western-Soviet differences? 

3. What is the background of UN As- 
sembly head Frederick Boland? 

4. What are some of our country’s 
Antarctic plans for this year? 

5. Who is Willy Brandt and why is 
he in the news? 


References 


“American Foreign Policy Today,” by 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dil- 
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9. The Berlin issue. 

“The Atlantic Report: 
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Berlin,” At- 


Pronunciations 


Dag Hammarskjold—dag ham’er-shult 
Jiri Nosek—yir’zhé nuh’sék 

Justin Bomboko—jiis’tin baim-b6’k6 
Konrad Adenauer—k6n'rat 4’ duh-now- 


Rajeshwar Dayal—ri'jiis-wir’ di-al 
Walter Ulbricht—vil'ter dol’brik 
Willy Brandt—vili brant 
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The Berlin Story 


(Continued from page 1) 


France immediately established a gi- 
gantic airlift into the city. A steady 
flow of planes, following precise 
schedules, carried into West Berlin 
tons of food, fuel, and other essentials. 

The airlift kept the Soviet blockade 
from being effective, and became a 
spectacular triumph for the western 
powers. In 1949 the Russians lifted 
the blockade. 

Since the airlift ended, no other 
major attempt has been made to 
“starve out” the West Berliners. But 
there have frequent harassing 
measures, designed to make life in- 
tolerable for the occupying forces and 
for the civilian population. 

West Berlin. Taking in about 55% 
of the former German capital, West 
Berlin is a little free-world “island” 
surrounded by communist territory. 
Politically this area of 188 square 
miles is regarded as a part of West 
Germany, the free republic headed by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. U. S., 
British, and French forces in the city 
number about 12,000. 

While military leaders—in theory 
at least—have the final say, West Ber- 
lin is, for all practical purposes, gov- 
erned locally by a popularly elected 
assembly and a council, chosen by the 
assembly. Willy Brandt, the city’s 
vigorous mayor, is a staunch foe of 
the communists. 

West 
today. 
variety 


been 


3erlin has a prosperous air 
Shop windows display a wide 
of goods. Gleaming new 
buildings line the broad avenues. 

It is apparent that most of West 


Berlin’s 2,224,000 people are enjoying 


good times. Unemployment, which 
once reached 300,000, has almost dis- 
appeared, as has the housing shortage. 

The determination of West Berliners 
to get ahead and to resist communist 
pressure helps explain why the city 
has prospered. Another reason is the 
support and financial aid given by 
West Germany the occupation 
allies. 

East Berlin. About 1,100,000 people 
live in the communist part of Berlin, 
156 square miles in area. It has been 
into Germany and is 
the site of the East German govern- 
ment whose top leader is Communist 


and 


absorbed East 


THE BERLIN HILTON. This hotel 


Party boss, Walter Ulbricht. About 
4,000 Soviet troops are believed to be 
actually in the city, but many others 
are only a short distance away in 
East Germany. 

Since World War II, East Berlin 
has seen a good deal of cleaning-up 
and construction. Yet it is plainly 
not so bustling as West Berlin. 

The 16-mile border separating the 
2 parts of the city is patrolled by the 
green-uniformed police of East Berlin. 
There is considerable traffic back and 
forth, and—until recently—there was 
little interference in the movements 
of those who actually lived in Berlin. 
However, the police are always on the 
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GERMANY is divided into the free western republic and an eastern communist 


dictatorship. 


Berlin is similarly divided into western and eastern areas. 


is one 


lookout for anyone fleeing perma- 
nently from communist areas. 

Soviet threat. West Berliners can 
never forget that they live under con- 
stant threat from the Reds. For ex- 
ample, they never know when Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev of Russia _ will 
make another attempt to force the 
allied soldiers from the city. 

It was almost 2 years ago that 
Khrushchev demanded that West Ber- 
lin be made an “open city”—that is, 
a city free of allied troops. He warned 
that, if the western powers did not 
withdraw their soldiers within 6 
months, Russia would sign a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany. 
Then it would turn over to the East 
Germans the job of policing the routes 
that the western forces use in moving 
their personnel and supplies into West 
Berlin. 

The Soviet challenge has posed a 
tough problem for the United States 
and its allies. We have never recog- 
nized the East German government. 
Certain U. S. officials feel that by deal- 
ing with the Ulbricht regime, we 
would be recognizing it, or—at the 
very least, they say—be bolstering its 
prestige and influence. 

After it became evident that the 
western powers were not going to 
withdraw, Khrushchev indefinitely ex- 
tended the 6-month deadline he had 
laid down. Nevertheless, he continues 
to hold his threat over the heads of 
the western allies. 

Latest moves. The most recent steps 
taken by the communists to hamper 
travel into East Berlin do not, on the 
surface, seem very drastic. For ex- 
ample, residents of West Germany 
who visit West Berlin and want to 
enter East Berlin (perhaps to visit 
relatives) now must obtain special 
passes from the communists. Also, 
West Berliners can no longer use West 
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of the many new buildings erected in West Berlin during recent years. 


German passports to travel through 
communist-held territory. 

Western officials view these small 
restrictions seriously, though. For 
one thing, they are outright violations 
of the occupation agreement made 
near the end of World War II. More- 
over, it is generally agreed that, if 
the East Germans get away with these 
moves, they will promptly clamp on 
more restrictions. If not opposed, 
they will eventually swallow up West 
Berlin. 

To absorb that free-world city is, 
without doubt, the communist goal. 
West Berlin has long been a thorn in 
the side of East German communists. 
With its prosperity, it is a shining 
example—far inside the Red zone— 
of what a free people can accomplish. 
It is also the terminus of a favorite 
flight route for refugees from com- 
munism. In the past 10 years, more 
than 3,000,000 refugees have entered 
West Berlin from the east. Most have 
later gone on to free-world nations. 

Solutions? What can be done to solve 
the Berlin problem? Three possible 
approaches have been advanced. 

(1) We can withdraw our forces 
from West Berlin. This would relieve 
us of further responsibility in this 
major trouble spot. 

No U.S. leader looks with any favor 
on this idea. A withdrawal would be 
a shattering defeat for democracy— 
not only in West Germany but 
throughout the rest of the world. 

By withdrawing, we would, in 
effect, be turning over the West Ber- 
liners to the communists. Since Rus- 
sia has gone back on so many of its 
promises about Berlin, there is little 
reason to think she would long honor 
the free-city status that Khrushchev 
has proposed. 

(2) We can retaliate for the recent 
acts of the East Germans by putting 
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certain trade restrictions on them. 

This approach is already being used 
to some extent. Adenauer’s govern- 
ment recently announced that, so long 
as communists restrict travel in Ber- 
lin, West German businessmen will not 
be permitted to take part in future 
trade fairs at Leipzig in East Ger- 
many. Held each year in March and 
September, this famous fair affords 
the opportunity for industrial con- 
cerns to display their products to 
possible buyers. The West German 
government has also hinted that, if 
necessary, it will impose more direct 
curbs on trade with East Germany. 

One trouble with this approach is 
that—by reducing sales of West Ger- 
man goods—it may harm West Ger- 
many more than East Germany. Still 
another weakness is that it is as nega- 
tive in approach as are the actions 
of the East Germans. It makes no 
attempt to resolve basic differences. 

(3) We can firmly maintain our 
position in West Berlin, while at the 
same time actively seeking to bring 
about a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment. If the communists go to the 
final extreme of blocking all ground 
travel into West Berlin, some Ameri- 
cans feel we should try another air- 
lift to carry supplies into the city. 
They feel that, while the Reds are 
out to make trouble, they will not 
actually risk war by shooting down 
our planes. 

While there is general agreement 
that we must hold firm, there is also 
considerable feeling that we must 
seek a new agreement on the status 
of West Berlin. The old one, which 
is the source of so much trouble, was 


WIDE WORLD 
WILLY BRANDT, anti-communist 
Mayor of West Berlin 


drawn up as a temporary measure, to 
be in effect only until Berlin would 
again become the capital of a unified 
Germany. But today, it seems wholly 
unlikely that there will be a unified 
Germany—with Berlin as its capital 
—in the foreseeable future. There- 
fore, a new arrangement is desirable. 

One suggestion that has been voiced 
is that the city be given a special in- 
ternational status, backed by strong 
guarantees of its independence. For 
example, United Nations forces—like 
those in the Suez area and in the 
Congo—might be stationed in Berlin 
to guarantee that the city be really 
free of outside pressures. 

It may be argued that the Soviet 
Union would not agree to any new 
arrangement that might curb its 
trouble-making activities in Berlin. 
But so dangerous is the Berlin situa- 
tion, it would appear that this ap- 
proach should be explored. Meanwhile, 
it seems certain that the United States 
and its allies will not back away from 
their legal and moral duties in West 
Berlin. —By HOWARD SWEET 
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KING FREDERIK IX 


Royal Couple in America 


HE story is often told of 2 young 

Danish soldiers who were hitch- 
hiking on a road leading into Copen- 
hagen. A motorist finally pulled to 
a halt beside them. Upon entering the 
car, the 2 youths found that the driver 
was none other than their King, Fred- 
erik IX. 

Since Danish soldiers are not sup- 
posed to thumb rides, and since Fred- 
erik is commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces, the 2 passengers feared 
they were in for an unpleasant ex- 
perience. Much to their relief, they 
were dropped off at their destination 
without incident. 

This story—said to be true—illus- 
trates the reason why 61-year-old King 
Frederik, along with his wife, Queen 
Ingrid, should be completely at ease 
during their 2-week trip to the United 
States this month (their 3 daughters 
will not accompany them). Of all the 
royal families in existence throughout 
the world today, none is more demo- 
cratic and informal than the Danish 
monarchy. 


Century of Change 


This has not always been the case. 
In fact, many of Frederik’s illustrious 
ancestors, dating back 1,000 years to 
the first known King, Gorm the Old, 
would be shocked if they could see 
the manner in which the present-day 
royalty is conducting itself. 

Long after the British monarchy 
became constitutional in nature, Dan- 
ish kings continued to enjoy unlimited 
authority. As late as 1848, they con- 
sidered themselves “accountable only 
to God.” It has just been during the 
past hundred years or so that a series 
of reforms has stripped the Danish 
crown of most of its old far-reaching 
powers. 

Today, King Frederik spends much 
of his time getting to know his “sub- 
jects” personally. Twice a month he 
holds audiences in which anyone with 
a reasonable grievance may talk with 
him. The King and Queen often visit 
schools, attend sporting events or ex- 
hibitions, and generally get out among 
their people as much as they possibly 
can. 

Among Queen Ingrid’s duties is one 
shared by housewives everywhere. She 
does the family marketing at a gro- 
cery store near the royal palace in the 
Danish capital. 

After a day’s work, the King and 
Queen enjoy taking an evening walk, 
unaccompanied by police or guards. 
While vacationing, the royal couple 
often travel under assumed names. 
They dress informally, and go wher- 


ever they like on the spur of the mo- 
ment. One of their favorite retreats 
is the mountainous and picturesque 
land of Italy. Here, the King gets 
ample opportunity to indulge in his 
favorite hobby, amateur photography, 
at which he is quite skillful. 


At Margaret's Wedding 


European royalty was noticeably ab- 
sent from last summer’s wedding of 
Britain’s Princess Margaret and An- 
tony Armstrong-Jones. British papers 
attributed this fact to Antony’s lack 
of a title. Several European crown 
families denied the charge, pleading 
prior commitments. The royalty of 
only one European nation did not need 
an excuse. Denmark was represented 
by a cheerful and enthusiastic Queen 
Ingrid. 

Perhaps the only regret which Den- 
mark’s King and Queen will have in 
connection with their visit to our coun- 
try is that they will make the trip in 
an official capacity. They will not be 
able to slip off unnoticed and take in 
the sights like ordinary tourists, as 
they would undoubtedly, prefer to be 
in a position to do. 





Their Country 


Denmark is about as large as New 
Hampshire and Vermont put together. 
However, it has about five times as 
many people as these two states have. 
The nation occupies a long peninsula 
called Jutland, two large islands, and 
about 500 smaller islands. Its total area 
is 16,576 square miles. 

Denmark is famous throughout the 
world for its fine agricultural products. 
It produces and exports large quantities 
of bacon, ham, cheese, butter, and eggs. 
Most of the farmers join groups called 
cooperatives in which they work to- 
gether to buy supplies and to sell their 
products. Three-fourths of the land is 
cultivated. The farmers use modern 
equipment and the latest scientific meth- 
ods of farming. 

One of every three Danes works in 
manufacturing plants. Their most im- 
portant products are electrical equip- 
ment, textiles, furniture, and bicycles. 
Bicycles are important because about 
half of the people, including adults, ride 
them. Few people have cars. 

Fishing is an important industry, with 
great quantities of fish canned for ex- 
port. The sea also provides transporta- 
tion; the country is almost surrounded 
by water. A fine system of railroads 
furnishes transportation within the 
country. 

The Danes are friendly and are noted 
for their sense of humor. They even 
make jokes about their king, who doesn’t 
mind at all. —By TIM COSS 











Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
September 5, 12, 19, and 26. 








Scoring: If grades are to be calculated 
on a percentage basis, we suggest that 
a deduction of 3 points be made for 
each wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your 
answer sheet. 


1. The Democratic and Republican 
Parties have this point in common: (a) 
general disagreement with the present 
Administration’s foreign policy; (b) 
need for patching up differences among 
conflicting groups within each party; (c) 
full agreement among members concern- 
ing civil rights; (d) general support of 
the Eisenhower farm program. 


2. With regard to foreign policy, Dem- 
ocratic Presidential nominee John Ken- 
nedy and his supporters say that (a) 
America should withdraw from the UN; 
(b) the Eisenhower Administration has 
done a fairly good job; (c) U. S. prestige 
has dropped sharply during the present 
Administration ; tay we spend too much 
for aid to Latin America. 


3. GOP Presidential nominee Richard 
Nixon and his supporters contend, on 
foreign policy, that (a) the United States 
is spending too much on aid to under- 
deve oped areas; (b) our country is too 
aggressive in spy-plane flights; (c) 
America should withdraw from the 
United Nations; (d) our country has 
shown firmness and strength in the face 
of threatened aggression during the 
present Administration. 


4. In handling its troubles with Cuba, 
our country has sought to work through 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS) because (a) Latin American na- 
tions tend to regard us with suspicion 
when we act against one of them on our 
own; (b) the United States gives most 
of its foreign aid through this organiza- 
tion; (c) Castro always follows OAS 
recommendations; (d) the OAS has de- 
clared its intention to overthrow Castro. 


5. Mr. Nixon first gained national 
attention in 1948 as a member of (a) 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee; 
(b) the House Un-American Activities 
Committee; (c) the National Security 
Council; (d) President Truman’s cabinet. 


6. Mr. Kennedy has gained much of 
his national prominence through work on 
legislation to (a) regulate elections and 
the handling of funds in labor unions; 
(b) promote governmental electric power 
development; (c) curb the Supreme 
Court’s power; (d) cut government de- 
fense spending. 


7. It is believed that the Soviets, in 
making a spectacle out of Francis Powers’ 
trial, were attempting mainly to (a) 
attract visitors to Moscow; (b) show the 
world that Soviet justice is similar to 
American justice; (c) prove that the 

S. pilot was pro-communist; (d) 
picture the United States as a war- 
mongering nation. 


8. One of Russia’s major goals is to 
(a) break up U. S. alliances; (b) secure 
U. S. economic aid; (c) join the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; (d) force 
our country out of the UN. 


9. On national defense, the 1960 Demo- 
cratic platform contends that (a) over 
the past 7% years our military power 
has declined relative to that of the com- 
munist bloc; (b) we have, and will con- 
tinue to have, the defenses we need to 
protect our freedom; (c) America should 
launch a surprise attack on Russia; (d) 
our growth in military power is as fast 
as any other country’s. 


10. The Republicans maintain that (a) 
U. S. striking power depends more heav- 
ily on missiles than on piloted bombers; 
(b) Russia has no intention of making 
war on the United States; (c) we have, 
and will continue to have, the defenses we 
need to protect our freedom; (d) during 
the past 7% years our military power 
has declined relative to that of the com- 
munist bloc. 


11. While the Belgians controlled the 
Congo they (a) trained the natives in 
self-rule; (b) promoted economic prog- 
ress, but discouraged political develop- 
ment; (c) gave the natives the right to 
elect their local officials; (d) did abso- 
lutely nothing to improve living condi- 
tions. (Concluded on page 8) 
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12. The UN not only is working to 
bring order in the Congo but also is 
(a) preparing to give technical assist- 
ance; (b) getting ready to conduct a 
nation-wide election; (c) helping Bel- 
gium to regain control; (d) organizing 
a new government for Katanga. 


13. As to the question of increasing 
U. S. economic growth, most Republican 
leaders (a) argue that we must, at all 
costs, surpass Russia’s rate of economic 
expansion; (b) say there is no need for 
any increase in our growth rate; (c) 
favor a sharp increase in governmental 
spending; (d) agree that we need faster 
growth but put less emphasis on the 
government’s role in achieving this aim 
than do the Democrats. 


14. One way in which most Democrats 
propose to step up our rate of economic 
growth is by (a) cutting down sharply 
on federal spending and taxation; (b) 
taking steps to raise interest rates; (c) 
spending more federal money on public 
projects; (d) having the government 
take control of certain key industries. 


15. More than half of the Japanese 
people work in (a) mining; (b) manu- 
facturing; (c) agriculture; (d) fishing. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the statement. 


16. At least 22 new countries have 
been established on the continent of 
Ae within the last 10 years. 


17. Angered by the U-2_ incident, 
‘ refused to take part in 
the Paris summit conference. 


18. If Mr. Kennedy loses the Presi- 
dential election, he will remain a public 
official serving in the S lstidinnieal 


19. When the President is away from 
his office on trips or because of illness, 
Vice President Nixon presides over meet- 
ings of the — and the National 
Security Council. 
best trading 


20. Japan’s partner is 


21. There is growing hostility between 
Russia and _ = over what is 
the “true communist doctrine.” 


99 


22. James Wadsworth is the new 
United States Ambassador to the 


23. The major industrial nation of the 
Far East is Reales SS 

Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


low. 


. Lyndon B. Johnson 

. George Gallup 
Henry Cabot Lodge 

. Ralph Bunche 
Lyman Lemnitzer 

. Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Under Secretary of the UN 


Democratic Vice Presidential nom- 


. Public opinion pollster 
. GOP Vice Presidential nominee 
*. Secretary-General of the UN 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter preceding the 
word or phrase that makes the best 
definition of the word in italics. 


29. The President made an irrevocable 
decision. (a) unchangeable (b) useless 
(c) unpopular (d) significant. 


30. An official of the UN was the 
urbiter in the dispute. (a) winner (b) 
judge (c) troublemaker (d) loser. 

31. The international organization was 
to condemn the member state. 
(a) unable (b) hesitant (c) ready. 
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32. Since the Congo gained independ- 
ence, it has been in a state of anarchy. 
(a) lawless confusion and disorder (b) 
communist control (c) reorganization 
(d) revolutionary dictatorship. 


reluctant 


33. The United States is hostile to any 
country planning to spread communist 
dogma in the free world. (a) pamphlets 
(b) plans (c) beliefs (d) agents. 
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SUPREME COURT BUILDING is one of most beautiful in the nation’s capital 


Highest Court at Work 


New Session Is Now Starting 


HE U. S. Supreme Court begins a 

regular annual session on October 
3 in our nation’s capital. If this ses- 
sion follows the normal pattern, it 
will continue until June. Between now 
and next summer, the Court’s 9 jus- 
tices are to handle about 2,000 crimi- 
nal cases and other legal disputes that 
involve federal laws or the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 

Not all cases touching upon such 
matters will go to the Supreme Court, 
however. Since this tribunal is the 
highest judicial body in the land, it 
usually receives only those disputes 
that raise particularly difficult ques- 
tions. Others, as a general rule, are 
sifted out by lower courts, both state 
and federal. 

A few types of legal conflicts— 
those arising between state govern- 
ments, for instance—go directly to 
the Supreme Court without being 
taken first to any lower judicial bodies. 
In such cases, the high tribunal is said 
to have original jurisdiction. In the 
vast majority of cases, though, the 
Supreme Court has appellate jurisdic- 
tion. In Uther words, it examines diffi- 
cult legal disputes that have passed 
through lower courts, if the losers 
appeal for it to do so. 

How Court operates. More often 
than not, the 9 justices decide—after 
some preliminary study of a case— 
that lower courts have dealt ade- 
quately with the situation, and they 
refuse to consider it at greater length. 
3ut on a relatively small number of 
legal conflicts—usually 100 to 150— 
the Court holds detailed hearings. 
After such hearings have taken place, 
the high tribunal may decide to over- 
turn—or reverse—the ruling of a 
lower court. 

Also, it may examine the federal or 
state law under which some particu- 
lar case arose, and determine that the 
measure violates our federal Consti- 
tution. In such circumstances, the law 
is automatically canceled. Likewise, 


HaE 


Frankfurter Douglas 


the Court may rule against actions 
taken by federal, state, or local ad- 
ministrative officials. 

Because the Supreme Court’s far- 
reaching decisions can influence the 
lives and interests of all Americans, 
it is not surprising that this judi- 
cial group often becomes a center of 
heated controversy. An outstanding 
example is the dispute that has been 
raging since 1954—when the Court 
unanimously ruled against racial 
segregation in public schools, on 
grounds that such procedure violates 
Constitutional guarantees of equality. 
Certain states and communities have 
complied with the decree, while others 
are putting up strong resistance. 

This year, as always, the Court faces 
a heavy schedule. For instance, it 
will look into some state laws that for- 
bid Sunday sales of merchandise to 
determine whether or not these en- 
croach on Constitutional guarantees 
of religious freedom. It will take up 
difficult problems on how U. S. anti- 
trust statutes should be applied. Also, 
it will seek to determine whether cer- 
tain federal measures aimed at con- 
trolling communists are in line with 
the Constitution. 


The Justices 


Here are thumbnail sketches of the 
9 men who now make up our nation’s 
highest judicial body: 

Earl Warren, 69, Chief Justice, ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower in 
1953. Before that, he was 3 times 
elected governor of California. Mr. 
Warren became the Republican Vice 
Presidential nominee in 1948, on the 
ticket headed by Thomas Dewey of 
New York. The Dewey-Warren team, 
however, lost to Harry Truman and 
Alben Barkley. 

Hugo Black, 74. Appointed in 1937 
by President Franklin Roosevelt, Mr. 
Black has been on the high bench 
longer than any other present mem- 


Harlan 


Brennan 


ber. Before going to the Supreme 
Court, he was a United States senator 
from Alabama. 

Felix Frankfurter, who will be 78 
in November, was appointed in 1939 
by President Roosevelt. He is the 
only foreign-born member of the high 
tribunal—having come from Vienna, 
Austria, in his boyhood. Mr. Frank- 
furter taught law at Harvard Univer- 
sity and also was active as an at- 
torney before taking his present post. 

William Douglas, who will be 62 
this month, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1939. At that time 
he was 41, and the youngest Supreme 
Court Justice in 125 years. A native 
of Minnesota, Mr. Douglas has taught 
law at Columbia and Yale, and has 
traveled extensively in remote parts 
of Asia. 

Tom Clark, 61, from Texas. His 
appointment to the Court climaxed a 
long career in public life—including 
a dozen years in the Justice Depart- 
ment. He was U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, head of the Department, when 
President Truman chose him for the 
nation’s highest tribunal in 1949. 

John Marshall Harlan, 61, was ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower in 
1955. In moving up to the Supreme 
Court, he followed in the footsteps of 
his grandfather, who was a member 
of the high tribunal many years ago. 
Though born in Illinois, the present 
Justice Harlan has spent much of his 
life in New York. He served there as 
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CHIEF JUSTICE Earl Warren (left) 
and Justice Hugo Black 


a U. S. district attorney, and was 
judge of a federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals when chosen for his present 
position. 

William Brennan, Jr., 54, was ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower in 
1956. Mr. Brennan, who is the son 
of an Irish immigrant, began his legal 
career in 1932 after graduation from 
Harvard Law School. He was a legal 
adviser in the Army during World 
War II, and more recently served on 
the New Jersey Supreme Court. 

Charles Evans Whittaker, 59. Born 
in Kansas, he did farm work to earn 
a great deal of the money he needed 
for law school. Mr. Whittaker was a 
federal judge in Missouri before Pres- 
ident Eisenhower appointed him to the 
Supreme Court in 1957. 

Potter Stewart, 45, is the youngest 
Justice and the most recent Court ap- 
pointee. President Eisenhower chose 
him in 1958. Though born in Michi- 
gan, Mr. Stewart grew up in Ohio. 
He had engaged in law practice and 
served as a federal judge before tak- 
ing his present position. 

—By TOM MYER 


Whittaker Stewart 














